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I have here only made a Nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them. 
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THE BRIDE’S FAREWELL, 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Why do I weep?—to leave the vine, 
Whose cluster’s o’er me bend ? 
The myrtle—yet, O! call it mine! 
The flowers I loved to tend? 
A thousand thoughts of all things dear, 
Like shadows o’er me sweep, 
I leave my sunny childhood here, 
Uli! therefore let me weep! 


I leave thee, sister !—we have play’d 
Through many a joyous hour, 
Where the silvery green of the olive shade 
Hung dim o’er the fount and the bower! 
Yes! thou and I, by stream, by shore, 
In song, in prayer, in sleep, 
Has been as we may be no more; 
Kind sister ; let me weep! 


{ leave thee, father !—Eve’s bright moon 
Must now light other feet, 

With the gather’d grapes and the lyre in tune, 
Thy homeward steps to greet! 

Thou in whose voice, to bless thy child, 
Lay tones of love so deep, 

Whose eye o’er all my youth hath smil’d— 
I leave thee! let me weep: ? 


Mother! I leave thee !—on thy breast 
Pouring out joy and woe, 

I have found that holy place of rest 
Still changeless—yet I go! 

Lips that have lull’d me with your strain, 
Eyes that have watch’d my sleep! 

Will earth give love like yours again? 
Sweet mother! let me weep! 


MILTON. 

genius of Milton was as daring as it was 
great. He did not seek for a theme amidst ordi- 
nary passions, with which men must sympathize, 
or in literal facts, which the many might com- 
prehend. On the contrary, he plunged at once 
through the deep, and ventured to the gates ef 
Heaven for creatures wherewith to people his 
story. Even when he descended upon earth, it 
Was not to select from the common materials of 
humanity: But he dropped at once upon Para- 
dise, and awoke Adam from the dust, and paint- 
ed the primitive purity of woman, and the erect 
Stature amd. yet unclouded aspect of man.— 


| 
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Nothing can be more beautiful than his pictures 
of our ‘ first parents,’ breathing the fragrant airs 
of Eden, communing with superior natures, 
dreaming in the golden sun, feeding upon necta- 
reous fruits, and lying ‘ imparadised’ in one ano- 
ther’s arms, on pillows of violet and asphodel!— 
What can surpass the figure of Adam— 

‘ His fair large front, and eyes sublime, declared 

Absolute rule,’ 
except it be that of Eve, who 

‘—asa veil, down to the slender waist 

Her unadorned caiden tresses wore,’ 
the meekest, the purest, the loveliest of her sex. 
Thus has Milton, without any of the ordinary 
aids, fashioned a poem, which, both for sublimity 
and beauty, is quite unparalleled in the history 
of fiction. Homer was more various, more dra- 
matic, more uniformly active, more true to the 


\literal fact, perhaps, than he, and Virgil more 


correct, while Spenser dwelt as completely upon 
poetic ground; but there is a grandeur of con- 
ception in Milton, a breadth of character, and a 
towering spirit, which stood over his subject and 
pervaded it from beginning to end, that we shall 
scarcely admit to exist in any other poet. He 
was, in our minds, the greatest epic poet of the 
world. At any rate, there is no one but Homer 
who can stand in competition with him. 
[Edinburg Review. 


_ From the Boston Monthly Magazine. 
REBECCA HARMON. 


A trial had been completed at the last term of 
the court of criminal jurisdiction, and the popu- 
lace had assembled to see the ultimate operations 
of the law. It-was true indeed that during the 
progress of the trial the party accused had been 
a favourite with the crowd. Most believed the 
charge untrue ;—many doubted the veracity of 
the principal witness;—all admitted the elo- 
quence and ingenuity of the defence, and even 
the official sternness of the judge when he came 
to pronounce the sentence of the law seemed to 
faulter in declaring its ungallant severity on a 
woman. 

The party convicted could hardly be called a 
woman, although she was unquestionably entitled 
to all the kindness due toher sex, for she had not 
completed her seventeenth year. _ 

Rebecca Harmon, (we choose to give her real 
name, and not that by which she was arraigned) 
was charged with feloniously stealing “ three 
silver table spoons, of the value of nine dollars, 
and one gold mourning ring, with a cypher in 


hair, of the value of ten dollars, of the goods and 


half yearly in advance, 
or $2 50 end 6 mo. 


chattels of one George , Esquire, in his dwel- 
ling-house being found, against the peace and 
dignity of the Commonwealth, and the form of 
the statute in such case made and provided.” 
When the voice of the presiding judge, in 
harsh tones of official formality, which did not 
proceed from any hardness of heart, directed her 
to throw back her head-gear, and show her face 
to the jury, her trembling and delicate hand hard- 
ly was able to take off the faded silk cardina! 
which had concealed it. ’Phis being removed, 


, displayed a round and expressive face of small 


features, which settled into a deadly paleness 
after the momentary blush had faded away. A 
profusion of light hair fell in disordered ringlets 
round her neck, and still partially shaded a deep 
blue eye, from which slowly but constantly tear 
after teardrop silently fell. Her lips and teeth 
were both of the whiteness of marble; and at 
times there might be traced in her manner an 
abstraction of thought, an indifference to the 
matter on trial, which gave her more the appear- 
ance of a statue from the hand of some celebrat- 
ed sculptor, than a living being who had at issue 
even more than her life. A deep red shawl 
rolled round her neck, concealed her throat and 
most of her figure, and it was evident that the 
order to remove lead covering was wholly un- 
expected; andthat she had calculated on passing 
through the forms of the trial without being sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of spectators. 


When the clerk had read the indictment, he 
proposed the usual question—Are you guilty or 
not guilty? With an effort that seemed intend- 
ed to conquer some great difficulty of giving ut- 
terance to a place so imposing, she cast her eyes 
to heaven, and raising up one hand in solemn ad- 
juration, she slowly and in a voice thrilling from 
its clearness, distinctly answered, I am not guil- 
ty, so help me God. The action unfolded the 
shawl and exposed her person as far as the bar in 
which she stood would permit, until it was al- 
most immediately again hastily wrapped around 
her, but not until the symmetry of her form had 
been seen to be of delicate proportion and beauty. 

To some this action appeared the natural im- 
pulse of a strong consciousness of innocence— 
but others considered it theatrical and affected, 
and argued from it the existence of that cunning 
and artifice which is not unfrequently the evi- 
dente of guilt. 


The trial did not afford much incident. Mrs. 
——, the lady of the prosecutor, testified that 
the prisoner had been in her family three years 
as a seamstress—during which time she hadcon- 
ducted with perfect prudence, propriety and in- 
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tegrity, that recently she had exhibited appear- 
ances of dejection and melancholy, she had no_ 
suspicion, however, of her intending to leave thie 
family, when one morning it was discovered she | 
had flown, and the spoons were also missed atthe 
same time. ‘The prisoner, as the witness be- 
lieved, had no money; her wages having been 
expended on necessary apparel. The ring had| 
been in the toilet, in the chamber to which the 
prisoner had freé: access, and was placed there 
the evening bef6re by the witness herself. It 
was a family ring, and from that circumstance 
very much valued, and was so known to be by 
the prisoner,-who had often before seen it and 
was acquainted with all the circumstanees con- 
nected with it. 


A young man, clerk to Esquire , was the 
great witness -called. He deposed that when 
Rebecca’s absence was discovered, the spoons 
which formed part of the usual breakfast service 
were missed—that his suspicion immediately fel! 
on the prisoner—that he inquired if any other 
things were gone, and was told no—that he again 
particularly enquired and received the same an- 
swer—that at the request of the prosecutor, he 
obtained an officer and followed the prisoner— 
that he found her at a small house on the road to 
Providence, about nine miles from Boston—that 
she had with her a work basket which contained 
some linen and other articles of apparel, and that 
the spoons and ring were found at the bottom of 
the basket. The testimony ofthis witness seem- 
ed to fix the charge according to the forms of 
the law. The goods were identified by their 
owner, and particularly the ring, which had not 
been missed till it was recovered. The stolen 
property was found in her possession. She gave 
210 account where she got it. She had fled from 
her residence without money. These articles 
were probably intended to pay her expenses on 
the road. ‘This witness was corroborated by the 
officer of the law who went with him, and arrest- 
ed the prisoner at the place mentioned. There 
was yet something in the manner of the evi- 
dence, which made a reluctant way to the con- 
viction of the jury—a kind of lingering suspicion 
that although the common form of proof had been 
supplied, something yet remained untold which 
might present the transaction in a different as- 
pect; or perhaps the pause which ensued at the 
close of the government’s testimony was the 
evidence merely of that unwilling effort of the 
mind which hesitates to decide upon any painful 
operation as well as perform it. 

Some expectation indeed had been excited 
from the appearance of a young counsellor as the 
advocate of the defendant, who had then just 
commenced his professional career; and of whom 
the public had formed that favorable prediction 
which the maturity of his reputation has if possi- 
ble exceeded. 

This gentleman had been called into the cause 
by the humanity of Mr. Hartshorn, the well re- 
membered superintendent of the jail, and a per- 
fect contrast to the common pictures which had 
been drawn of the hard-heartedness and cruelty 
of similar officials. 

Mr. Hartshorn was the only friend of this un- 
fortunate defendant. Her conduct under hiscare 
was so different from the common class of felons 
—there was such a calm resignation, such a 
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| who had given promiss of his future eminence at 
the bar. | 

His efforts however in this respect seemed al- 
together in vain. With him she would hold no 
communion. She refused to tell why she had 
lett the mansion of the prosecutor, or how the 
goods came into her possession. Indeed she 
avoided all explanation, and replied to his profés- 
sional inquiries with a monosyllable or a tear.— 
Something beyond the great calamity which hung 
over her seemed to weigh down her spirits and 
absorbed all her melancholy reflections, and the 
young counsellor, after two or three useless inter- 
views, declared that if her appearance satisfied 
him she was innocent, her conduct left no doubt 
she would be declared to be guilty. 

He had however taken his place at the bar, 
and when the pause which followed the conclu- 
sion of the government’s testimony was interrupt- 
ed by a call from the bench for the prisoner’s 
counsel to proceed, the young advocate seemed 
to be in as great a dilemma as his interesting 
client. He remarked that he had no testimony 
to adduce in her behalf, but that with permission 
of the court he would propose a question or two 
to the witness last on the stand. 

The cross examination established no point fa- 
vorable to the defendant. There was a moment 
indeed when the sharp eye of the advocate seem- 
ed to flash with a belief that he had found some 
inconsistency in the story of the witness, who at 
first said he himself had taken the articles out of 
the basket, but afterwards that he had seen them 
taken out by the officer when the basket was 
handed to him for inspection. Once alsoit seem- 
ed as if the witness faltered on the question how 
he knew the road she had taken, or the house at 
which she had stopped, and when he answered 
that he had only traced her eo on the 
road, a suppressed moan from the prisoner drew 
upon her the eyes of the jury and the court. 


There seemed to be little ground for the young 
counsellor to stand upon in defence, but he was 
not wanting in justice to his own reputation, nor 
in the duty that a richer client might have re- 
quired at his hands» His address to the jury was 
one of those brilliant pieces of poetry, which, 
when argument or evidence may be wanting, an 
ingenious and artful advocate knows so well 
how to lay before his auditors. The severities of 
the law, the consequence of the verdict, the ex- 
cellent good character of the prisoner, the incon- 
sistency and even folly of the conduct charged 
upon her, her friendless and forlorn situation, 
formed the principal topics of his speech, while 
with an address and ingenuity that has been so 
peculiarly the characteristic of his professional 
career, he intimated the insufficieney of the evi- 
dence to support. the inference of her guilt, and 
seemed to hint without asserting that although 
no explanation could legally be given of the man- 
ner in which the articles were found in her pos- 
session, it might be possible they came there by 
accident or mistake. The cup of Joseph, said 
he, was of old time found in the sack of Benja- 
min, and the money, of the children of Jacob, 
every man’s money in his sack’s mouth; and the 
orator followed out the idea which his prolific 
imagination had suggested, by drawing a con- 
trast between the kindness of the father of Ben- 
jamin and the unfeeling neglect and forgetfel- 


shrinking from the company and association of few of those who ought by nature to have as- 


the inmates of the prison, and such utter friend- 
jessness towards her by all the world, that his 
good feelings triumphed over the habit of appa- 
rent severity, which was his ordinary seeming. 


sisted the beautiful and drooping flower that was 
bending like the rose-bud in a storm. Every 
body was affected but the unhappy object for 
whom this useless eloquence was exhausted. 
The officer of the Commonwealth said but a 


He appropriated to her, at the only request she 
made, a separate room, which soon assumed more 


few words in reply. The presiding judge re- 


neatness than any other apartment in the prison, marked to the jury that they were to settle a 
and he called to her aid the young gentleman | fact, and not gratify their humane or charitable 
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feelings, and the verdict was in a few minutes 
recorded by the elerk that the prisoner was 
guilty. 

The rest of the judicial proceedings were soon 
finished. Not a whisper was audible in the 
crowd of the court room while the clerk pro- 
nounced the following sentence : 

“The court having considered of your offence 
do order that you be publicly whipped on the 
naked back, ten stripes, that you pay to the par- 
ty injured twelve pounds ten shillings and six- 
pence, which, with the articles restored is treble 
the amount of the articles stolen, andif the same 
is not paid in thirty days, that you be deposed of 
in service to any person whatever, for the term 
of six months, and that you stand committed until 
sentence be performed.” 

The prisoner waited a moment. An officer 
opened the door of the criminal’s bar in which 
she had been placed during the trial, and as he 
reached out his hand to lead her from the court- 
house she fell senseless on the floor. 

It was to see the infliction of this punishient 
some wecks afterwards that the great concourse 
of spectators had assembled at the time we have 
mentioned. How they were disappointed has 
already been disclosed. Preparations had been 
made for its infliction when the fortitude of the 
sufferer failed. The impenetrable silence which 
she had preserved gave way to the kindly admo- 
nitions of the worthy clergyman who had pre- 
vailed on her to listen to his instructions; or 
more probably tothe awful apprehension of pub- 
lic exposure. She disclosed circumstances which 
induced the sheriff on his own responsibility to 
suspend the execution of the sentence, and final- 
ly prevailed on the supreme executive to grant 
her a free pardon. She had been pronounced 
guilty, and was pardoned; but she was in trut?. 
innocent of the crime. A single word put the 
excellent superintendent on an inquiry which 
terminated in the perfect satisfaction of those 
friends whom Providence raised up for her that 
she had been wrongfully condemned. She heard 
her discharge pronounced with less fortitude 
than her conviction. Her senses had been be- 
numbed with the rudeness of the blow which as- 
sailed her, and she bore without being sensible 
of them, the rapid movements which succeeded 
it. 

She had now awoke to all the horrors of her 
situation. She had escaped ignominy as a thief, 
but her character could not be.preserved. She 
had been deceived, ruined and betrayed. She 
pined for a few months in a melancholy depres- 
sion of mind whieh bordered on fatuity, and died 
in becoming the mother of a lifeless child. A 
scheme had been contrived by the wreckless vil- 
lain who had been the cause of her misfortune to 
destroy her credibility, and escape the conse- 
quence which in manliness he ought to have as- 
sumed. 

It was found that his testimony on her trial 
adhered in letter to the truth, while it accumu- 


lated a weight of crime upon himself which ages | 


of repentence could be barely able to remove.— 
Avoiding the disclosure before the trick was de- 
veloped he defrauded justice by escaping beyond 
its jurisdiction. 


A young lady looking into the family Bible, 
and observing the date of her birth, took her 
pencil and wrote—‘“ Above the age of 21, and 
not yet given in marriage.” This induced her 
father to write beneath—‘“* He who giveth in 


‘marriage doeth well, but he who giveth not in 


marriage doeth better.” To which she made 
the following reply—“ Dear father, I love to do 
well; let those do better who can.” 
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EARLY,RECOLLECTIONS. 

There isa charm in the scenes of early life which 
dime nor absence can banish; they create impres- 
sions as lasting as they are pleasant and elicit 
often a smile at their recollections. Returning 
from some far distant clime to the home of our 
childhood after years of absence, how is every | 
feeling aroused in contemplating the places of 

-outhful sports, where in festivity we 
we gambolled delighted uninterrupted, when 
care was a stranger to our bosoms. All the gay 
dreams of infantine days now rush imperceptibly 
upon our minds. We behold the pebbly brook 
which meandered through the fields, still spark- 
ling its little bubbles as silently it winds its 
course; we behold the rising hill which we have 
so often clambered for berries and fruit in all the 
ardor of youthful impatience ; we behold our 
home—our own sweet home, with its domains | 
around; and the sight awakens recollections of 
departed joys, that have flown on the wing of 
time; we behold youthful companions, now ar- 
rived at the years of manhood; and those lovely 
fair ones that we were once so often used to as- 


sist in the juvenile sports, now grown to woman- | 


hood, united to objects of their choice, and do- 
mesticated in contentment, with smiling cherubs 
pratling around them. But the change which 
has taken place, however, in friends near and 
dear, often casts a sadness over the mind, and 
reverses the current of our feelings. 
mate and bosom friend has been called to a dis- 
tant part. Another, absorbed in the care and 
bustle of the world, meets you with a cold indif- 
ference, and scarce recollects the feelings that 
once bound him to you. Relatives have been 
scattered to lands afar off ; and the fell destroyer, 
Time, has almost erased you from their recollec- 
tion. Death, the monarch of the narrow house, 
has calle? many to tepent his dwellimg. These 
saddening impressions are often augmented by 
beholding the reverses of fortune which have 


taken place among acquaintances; many who 


once were in affluence, and basked in the sun- 
shine of prosperity and happiness, are now in 
penury and want, wretched and unhappy. Home, 
sweet home, seems for a moment to lose its 
charms in thus beholding the numerous changes 
which have taken place, as it were, but yester- 
day: for we cannot realize the fleetness with 
which Time passes, nor the variegated track 
which marks his rapid flight. We behold things 
as they Werg in youth, in a measure unmindful 
that we ourselves have changed also, like ob- 
jects which appear so strongly altered around us. 
it is the early impressions that alone remain un- 
ehanged with us—they are lasting; and when 
we view the spots that awaken them, we scarce 
can realize that years have flown away since 
they were created. [Free Press. 


FOR THE ALBUM. 
VULCAN’S EXPULSION. 


Where flaming cherubim and seraph shone, 
Young Vulcan sat upon a gorgeous throne ; 

The grumbling thunders murmur’d at his nod, . 
And sportive lightnings danced before the god ; 
Ambrosial odours floated on the airs, 

Embalmed with hetacombs and pious prayers; 
While zephyr, from the liquid sapphire driv’n, 
Fanned with pure breath th’inhabitants of heav'n. 
Some high on thrones, and some on charidts raised, 
Gods, goddesses, and heroes round him blazed : 

A shining helmet, plumed with nodding crest, 


Some inti- | 


i In this enlightened age there is no admissable 
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Congealed, amazed, iminured im terror, stood 
The gazing gods around the foaming god ; 
When Vulcan’s tongue the dismal silence broke, 
And heav’n rever’d the monarch as he spoke : 
Pow’rs and dominions, 
You remember well 

When this good brand hurl’d saturn down to hell; 
When heavn’s high sultan from his tow’r survey’d 
His chariots reeking in sulplureous shade ; 
When millions fell beneath t/iis conquermg sword, 
Ev'n Juno’s shrine was trampled unadorned. 
He crush’d that shrine, angelic nature’s clasp, 
Hell at our heels, and heav’n within our grasp ; 
Ie razed their battlements with thunder riv’n, 
Ve shook the flaming atmosphere of heav’n ; 
And yet these dastard warriors, still afraid 
To meet my riddled buckler and my blade, 
Have barred with ten-fold brass, heaven’s golden wall, 
And sworn eternal hatred tous all! 
Heav’n is not ours! dominions, what remains ? 
Grovelling thro’ mires of sulphur, lock’d in chains, 
To writhe in everlasting pains, and dwell 
Upon the reddest couch of blackest hell! 
‘The green-eyed Juno’s silver-slipper’d feet, 
Shall press the velvet footstool of my seat! 
‘To varlet sycophants our thrones are giv’), 
And Vulcan and his heroes banish’d heav’n! 
Hear this, ye peers, O hear it, and declare 
Battle, revenge, and everlasting war. 
When they shall see black hell belsh forth its fire, 
And heroes sealed in battles brass attire, 
On trembling knee, they’ll doft the crested casque, 
And peace in suppliant adoration ask. 
To war! we must not, will not, cannot yield, 
Tis sweet to bite the dust of martial field ; 
To war! lock on your golden coats of wat, 

» And yoke the dragon in your flamin® car ; 
To war! to war! to death, to carnage fly, 
Beat ev’ry valiant heart, beat liberty. 
To Jove’s high palace guide the hostile car, 
To Jove’s high palace guide the storm of war; 
Crumble its giant tow’rs and steeples gay, 
On! to high heav’n—up, heroes, and away !” 


The chieftain ceased and o’er the golden halls, 

Flash’d flaming glances from his fiery balls, 

‘Tumultuous thunders in loud plaudits rolled, 

And lightnings wove a canopy of gold, 

The chariot cartled on its glow mg wheel, 

And raptured seraph clenched the beaming steel ; 

The barbed charger, eager for the toil, 

Pranced o’er the field, and spurned the sparkling soil, 

Dropt wreaths of foam, and as he reared his bust, 
. With fiery hoof spread clouds of golden dust, 

From glitt’ring staves ten thousand banners roll’d 

Seraphic arms, and trophies wrought in gold. 

Ordering their purple pinions on they fly, 

And sparkle as they flour the liquid sky, 

Till safe alighted at the domes above, 

The crystal citadel of angry Jove. 


Now hostile shield to buckler, dart to dart, 
Proud arm to arm, and valiant heart to heart 

_ Opposed, now rolled o’er mounts of slain the car, 
Roared the deep throated instruments of war : 
The scale of battle turns—the crowds rush on; 
The bugles ring—the deed of blood is done ; 
Jove’s victor pennants flutter thro’ the field, 
Yet Vulcan’s bright batallions spur to yield; 
But move in flight, and as their pinions swell, 
Indignant hurry to profoundest hell. 


Z. 
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“If the spring put forth no blossoms in summer 
there will be no beauty, and in autumn no fruit.” 
Now experience teaches us the truth of this, with 
regard to the vegetable creation, and if we allow 
reflection a moment’s place in our minds, we 
cannot but see, that the application is equally 
good as respects the moral and intellectual world. 


plea for ignorance. The rich have every possi- 
ble advantage afforded them for the acquisition 
of needful and scientific knowledge, and the poor 


His curling flood of golden ringlets prest ; 
The purple, o’er his shoulders careless thrown, 
Blazed with the splendours nature there had sown ; 
His flowmg robe the dancing zephyrs fanned, 

- And heaven's bright sceptre glitter’d in his hand ; 
Admiring millions caught its golden blaze, 
And pensive cherub meditated praise. 


The monarch rose—his eye-balls roll in fire ; 
.. His quiv’ring lip supports the foam of ire, 


© || words of the song of Moses are literally fulfilled. 


have these means also distributed fresh amongst 
them, although, perhaps, not to so great an ex- 
tent. Our religious instructors are scattered 


abroad over the face of the civilized kingdoms of 


the earth—they preach the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to poor weary sinners witHf indefatigable 
zeal, inviting all that are athirst to come and 
partake freely of the waters of life: so that the 
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1) * My doctrine shall drop as the rain; my speech 


shall distil as the dew, as the small rain upon thie 


‘tender herb, and as the showers upon the grass,” 
| and yet, alas! whatfrail erring mortals we continue 


to be. Parents seek no knowledge for them- 


selves, and even those who are sensible of their 


own deficiency neglect to have their children in- 
structed, and even when suffering under the con- 
viction of their own errors, suffer their offspring 
to grow up, and follow the same sinful courses—- 
they find vanity and vexation of spirit written in- 
delibly on the things of time, but warn not the 
young and too often sanguine pilgrims of the dan- 
gers, the temptations, and illusions in the path 
before them—nor do they teach them to put 
their trust in Him who alone can guide us safely 


{through a world of sin and sorrow; a world 


bright and beautiful indeed to every youthful 
soul, and until sin mars its loveliness untouched 
by sorrow. ‘Train up a child in the way he 
should @o, and when he is old he will not deparf 
from it.” This maxim was written by one of 
whom it was declared expressly, that in wisdoin 
and understanding there was none like him be- 
fore him, neither should any arise after him, and 
many, very many parents have found their advice 
and counsel to be like “‘ bread cast upon the wa- 
ters, appearing after many days,” even when 
their sons and daughters have apparently forgot- 
ten their precepts, and overturned the altar ir 
their own hearts, which formerly was wont to 
offer incense of prayer and praise to the Most 
High. Though they may for a season walk in 
the broad path which leadeth'to destruction, yet 
there are moments of depression when the soul 
feels the insufficiency of these vain pursuits, to 
give peace to a wounded spirit, disappointments 
and sorrows overtake the gayest and hghtheart- 
ed, and in their afflictions they will remember the 
moments when in the desrr home of childhood, 
and with their parents, “‘they took sweet coun- 
sel together, and went up to the house of God in 
company.” These may return totheir first Jove 
and renew their covenants with the Lord. But 
when children are not instructed in the various 
duties towards God and Man; have no example 
set before them, but are allowed to indulge with- 
out restraint in every evil desire and propensity, 
and come forth into the gay world with tempers 
unsubdued, passions unchecked, and no stay, no 
guide to lean on, or to direct them; but we, like 
a leaf on the ocean, left to the influence of the 
wind and the tide of fashion, of prejudice, and of 
passion. How can we look for good fruit? The 
tree was suffered to grow upin rauk luxuriance ; 
its boughs spread far and wide, but it was not 
pruned and trimmed—all its sap is expended in 
useless foliage. In the spring there was no blos- 
som, in the autumn we can expect no fruit; and 
too many have to lament that those who had the 
care of their infancy only nourished the body, 
and left the soul to perish in a barren desart, 
where not a shrub or plant can be found to sus- 
tain, nor fountain to quench its thirst. MARTHA. 


COUSIN MARY. 
From “ Our Village: Sketches of Rural Charac» 
ter and Scenery.” By Miss Mitford. 


About four years ago, passing a few days with 
the highly educated daughter of seme friends in 
this neighborhood, I found domesticated in the 
family a young lady, whom I shall call as they 
called her, Cousin Mary. She was about eigh- 
teen, not beautiful perhaps, but lovely certainly 
to the fullest extent of that loveliest word; as 
fresh as a rose; as fair as a lily; with lips like 
winter berries, dimpled, smiling lips; and eyes 
of which nobody could tell the color, they danced 


so incessantly in their own gay light. Her 


figure was tall, round, and slender; exquisitely 
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proportioned it must have been, for, in all atti- 
tudes in her innocent gaiety, she was scarcely 
ever two minutes in the same: she was grace 
itself. She was, in short, the very picture of 
youth, health, and happiness. No one could see 
her without being prepossessed in her favour. I 
took a fancy to her the moment she entered the 
room; and it increased every hour, in spite of, 
or rather perhaps for, certain deficiencies which 
caused poor cousin Mary to be held exceedingly 
cheap by her accomplished relatives. 

She was the youngest daughter of an officer 
of rank dead long-ago; and his sickly widow hav- 
ing lost by death, or that other death, marriage, 
all her children but this, could not from very 
fondness, resolve to part with her darling for the 
purpose of acquiring the commonest instruction. 
she talked of it, indeed, now and then, but she 
only talked: so that in this age of universal edu- 
cation, Mary C. at the age of eighteen, exhibit- 
ed the extraordinary phenomenon of a young 
woman of high family, whose acquirements were 
limited-reading,- writing, needlework, and the 
first rules of arithmetic. The effects of this let- 
alone system, combined with a careful seclusion 
from all improper society, and a perfect liberty in 
her country rambles, acting upon a mind of great 
power and activity, was the very reverse of what 
might have been predicted. It had produced not 
merely a delightful freshness and originality of 
manner and character, a piquant ignorance of 
those things of which one is tired to death, but 
knowledge, positive, accurate, and various know- 
ledge. She was, to be sure, wholly unaccom- 
plished; knew nothing of quadrilles, though her 
very motion was dancing; nor a note of music, 
though she used to warble like a bird, sweet 
snatches of old songs, as she skipped up and down 
the house; nor of painting, except as her taste 
had been formed by a minute acquaintance with 
nature into an intense feeling of art. She had 
that real extra sense, an eye for color too, as 
well as an ear for music. Not one in twenty, 
not one in a hundred of our sketching and copy- 
ing ladies could love and appreciate a picture 
where there was colour and mind, a picture by 
Claude, or by our English Claudes Wilson and 
Hoffland, as she could; for she loved landscape 
best, because she understood it best; it was a 
portrait of which she knew the original. Then 
her needle was in her hand almost a pencil. I 
never knew such an embroidress; she would sit 
*¢ printing her thoughts on lawn,” till the delicate 
creature vied with the snowy drapery, the rich- 
ness of Gothic architecture, or of that which so 
much resembles it, the luxuriant fancy of old 
point lace. That was her only accomplishment, 
and a rare artist she was; muslin ‘and net were 
her canvass. She had no French either, not a 
word; no Italian; but then her English was 
racy, unhacneyed, proper to the thought to a de- 
gree that only original thinking could give. She 
had not much reading, except of the Bible and 


Shakspeare, and Richardson’s novel, in which 


she was learned; but then her powers of obser- 
vation were sharpened and quickened in a very 
unusual degree, by the leisure and opportunity 
afforded for their development at a time of life 
when they are most acute. She had nothing to 
distract her mind. Her attention was always 
awake and alive. She was an excellent and cu- 
rious naturalist, merely because she had gone 
into the fields with her eyes open; and knew all 
the details of rural management, domestic or 
agricultural, as well as the peculiar habits and 
modes of thinking of the peasantry, simply be- 
cause she had lived in the country, and made use 
of her ears. Then,she was fanciful, recollective, 
new; drew her images from the real objects, not 
from their shadows in books. In short, to listen 
to her and the young ladies her companions, who, 


sunny windy day in September. 
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accomplished to the height, had trodden the 


education mill till they all moved in one step, | 


had lost sense in sound and ideas in words, was 
enough to make us turn masters and governesses 
out of doors, and leave our daughters and grand 
daughters to Mrs. C’s system of non-instruction. 
I should have liked-to meet with another speci- 
men, just to ascertain whether the peculiar 
charm and advantage arose from the quick and 
active mind of this fair ignorant, or was really 
the natural and inevitable result of the training ; 


but, alas! to find more than one unaccomplished 


age, is not to be hoped for. So I admired and 
envied; and her fair kinswoman pitied and scorn- 
ed, and tried to teach; and Mary, never made 
for a learner, and as full of animal spirits as a 
school-boy in the holidays, sang and laughed, 
and skipped about from morning till night. 

It must be confessed, as a counterbalance to 
her other perfections, that the dear cousin Mary 
was, as far as great natural modesty and an oc- 
casional touch of shyness would let her, not the 
least in the world of a romp. She loved to toss 
about children, to jump over stiles, to scrabble 
through hedges, to climb trees; and some of her 
knowledge of plants and birds may certainly 
have arisen from her delight in those boyish 
amusements. And which of us has not found 
that the strongest, the healthiest, and most flour- 
ishing acquirement, has arisen from pleasure or 
accident, and has been in a manner self sown, 
like an oak of the forest >-Oh! she was a sad 
romp; as skittish as a wild colt, as uncertain as 
a butterfly, as uncatchabie as aswallow! But 
her great personal beauty, the charm, the grace, 
and lightness of her movements, and above all, 
her evident innocence of heart, were bribes to 
indulgence which no one could withstand. I 
never heard her blamed by any human being.— 
The perfect unrestraint of her attitudes, and the 
exquisite symmetry of her form, would have ren- 
dered her an invaluable study for a painter. Her 
daily doings would have formed a series of pic- 
tures. J have seen her scudding through a shal- 
low rivulet like a young Diana, and bounding, 
skimming, enjoying motion, as if native to the 
element, which might have become a Naiad. I 
have seen her on tif topmast round of a ladder, 
with one foot on the roofofa house, flinging down 
the grapes that no one elso had nerve enough to 
reach, laughing and garlanded and crowned with 
vine-leaves, like a Bacchante. But the prettiest 
combination of circumstances under which I ever 
saw her was driving a donkey cart up a hill one 
It was a gay 
party of young women, some walking, some in 
open carriages of different descriptions, bent to 
see a celebrated prospect from a hill called the 
Ridges: The ascent was by a steepnarrow lane, 
cut deeply between sandbanks crowned with 
high feathery hedges. The road and its pictur- 
esque banks lay bathed in'the golden sunshine ; 
while the autumnal sky, intensely blue, appeared 
through anarch. The hill wasso steep, that we 
had ali dismounted, and left our different vehicles 
in chargeof the servants below; Mary, to whom, 
as incomparably the best charioteer, the conduct 
of a certain non-descript machine, a sort of don- 
key-curricle, had fallen, determined to drive a 
delicate little girl, who was afraid of the walk, to 
the top of the eminence. She jumped out for 
the purpose, and we followed, watching and ad- 
miring her as she won her way up the hill: now 
tugging at the donkeys in front, with her bright 
face towards them and us, and springing along 
backwards—now pushing the chaise from behind 
—now running by the side of her steeds, patting 
and caressing them—now soothing the half fright- 
ened chiJd—laughing, nodding, and shaking her 
little whip at us—darting about like some winged 
creature—till at last she stopped at the top of the 


ascent, and stood for a moment on the summit, 
| her straw bonnet blown back, and held on only 
| by the strings; her brown hair playing in the 
| wind in long natural ringlets; her complexion 
becoming every moment more splendid from ex- 
ertion, redder and whiter; her eyes and her 
smile brightening and dimpling; her figure in its 
simple white gown strongly relieved by the deep 
blue sky, and her whole form seemihg to dilate 
before our eyes. There she stood under an arch 
formed by two meeting elms, a Hebe, a Psyche, 
a perfect goddess of youth and joy. The Ridges 
are very fine things altogether, especially the 
part to which we were bound, a turfy, breeze 
spot, sinking abruptly like a rock into a wild froy 
ground of heath and forest, with a magnifi- 
cent command of distant objects—but we saw 
-nothing that day like the figure on the top of the 
hill. 


After this I lost sight. of her for a long time.— 
She was called suddenly home by the dangerous 
illness of her mother, who, after languishing for 
some months, died; and Mary went to Jive with 
a sister much older than herself, and richly mar- 
ried in a manufacturing town, where she lan- 
guished in smoke, confinement, dependence, and 
display (for her sister was a mutchmaking lady, 
a@ manceuvrer,) for about a twelvemonth. She 
then left her house and went into Wales—as a 
governess! Imagine the astonishment caused 
by this intelligence among us all; for I myselt, 
though admiring the untaught damsel, almost as 
much as I loved her, should certainly never have 
dreamed of her as ateacher. However, she re- 
mained in the rich baronet’s family where she 
had commenced her vocation. They liked her 
apparently—there she was; and again nothing 
' was heard of her for many months until! happen- 
jing to call em the friends at whose howse I had 
originally met her, I espied her blooming face, a 
rose among roses, at the drawing room window 
—and instantly with the speed of light was met 
and embraced by her at the hall door. 


There was not the slightest perceptible differ- 
ence in her deportment. She still bounded like 
a fawn, and laughed and clapped her hands like 
an infant. She was not a day older, or graver 
or wiser since we parted. Her post of tutoress 
had at least done her no harm, whatever might 
have been the case with her pupils. ‘The moreI 
looked at her the more I wondered, and after our 
mutual expression of pleasure had a little sub- 
sided, I could not resist the temptation of saying, 
‘“‘So you are really a governess?” ‘ Yes’— 
*« And you continue in the same family ?”—* Yes” 
—‘ And you like your post ?”—*‘* O yes! yes!” 
—‘ But, my dear Mary, what could induce you 
to go?”—“* Why, they wanted a governess, so I 
went.’”—** But, what could induce them to keep 
you ?”—The perfect gravity and earnestness with 
which this question was put set her laughing, 
and the laugh was echoed back from a group at 
the other end of the room, which I had not before 
noticed—an elegant man, in the prime of life, 
showing a port folio of rare prints to a fine girl 
of twelve, and a rosy boy of seven, evidently his 
children. ‘‘ Why did they keep me? Ask them,” 
replied Mary, turning towards them with an arch 
smile. ‘* We kept her to teach ourselves,” said 
the young lady.—‘* We kept her to play cricket 
with us,” said the brother.—‘* We kept her to 
marry,” said the gentleman, advancing gaily to 
shake hands with me.—‘* She was a bad gover- 
ness; but she is an excellent wife—that is her 


excellent wife, and assuredly a most fortunate 
one. -I never saw happiness so sparkling or so 
glowing; never saw such devotion to a bride, or 
such fondness for a step-mother, as Sir W. 8. and 
his children show to sweet Cousin Mary. 
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true vovation.”—And so it is.—She is indeed an 
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State of Females in the East.—* It is necessary 
to have seen females in all classes of society in 
Heathen countries, in order to understand fully 
how much their situation differs from that of 
those of their sex who have the privilege of living 
under the benign influence of the principles of 
Christianity. I have seen women in Egypt, in 
Arabia, and in India. Their situation is nearly 
the same in all these countries. In Alexandria, 
{ have known a Turk, at mid-day, in the open 
street, and in the presence of many British sol- 
diers, cut off a woman’s head, for no other rea- 
son, than because he saw her without a veil, and 
that her person was not concealed in a kind of 


sack which they are expected to wear out of | 


doors. At Grand Cairo, I have seen a man on 
the point of shooting several women, for no other 
reason than looking out ofa window at some ofhi- 
cers who were passing by. In India, the rich 
and powerful not unfrequently punish the females 
of their families by causing them to be sown up in 
a sack, and thrown at night into a river ora well. 
J have seen a rich Hindoo who was known to 
have destroyed.several women in this manner; 
and when the Magistrate attempted to bring the 
wealthy culprit to punishment, he found that the 
very parents and kindred of the victims had been 
bribed to depose, in a court of justice, that they 
had died a natural death. I have seen taken out 
of large wells several human skeletons, the re- 
mains of murdered Heathens; and I wish it to be 
understood, that what I relate are facts which 
have come under my own personal observation. 

‘**T would ask, then, what it is which occasions 
females to be treated as our best and dearest 
friends >—given by a gracious and merciful God 
to soothe our cares, and sweeten our homes, and 
cheer our way, in this earthly pilgrimage : while 
the Muhomedan denies them a soul; and the 
Hindoo considers them as but a little remove 
above his domestic animals, and formed to ad- 
minister to his pleasures and convenience. Itis 
only when the blessed light of the Gospel shines 
forth, that every one is restored to the station in 
life designed by the Almighty Creator, and 
Woman becomes a help mate for. men.”——Col. 
Phipp’s Speech. 


The following trick was lately practised-in a 
country town, and has afforded considerable di- 
version to the lovers of fun. Two persons pos- 
sessed ef more wit than money, and more impu- 
dence than either, entered a decent public house, 
and ordered a good dinner. After having fared 
most sumptuously, they regaled themselves with 
a game of blindman’s buff; in which they were 
at length joined by the landlord, whose turn to 
be blindfolded came in due time, when his guests, 
having effectually bound the handkerchief over 
his eyes, quietly walked off, leaving the host so 
much diverted by the game, that some time 
elapsed before he discovered his playmates were 


gone, and that he was blind enough without the 
help ofa bandage! : 


RURAL SKETCHES—No. II. 


THE VETERAN’S DEATH. 


His form was feeble, and his eyes were dim, 
Yet once they flashed with the patriot’s pride, 
But ah! old age was resting now on him, 
He struggled in its grasp, and then he died. 

It was a lovely twilight in the early part of 
June, the air was freshened by an abundant 
shower of rain which had fallen in the afternoon, 
and the plants and flowers which had been droop- 
ing and withering beneath the ardent glances of 
the sun, again held up their beautiful petals as if 
awakened from a trance of death. The rain 


drops, which still glittered upon the grass blades, 


looked as fresh and rich as the sparkling dew of 
morning; ‘“‘and nature, from the wary forest 
leaf, to her great master,” smiled with freshened 
loveliness. 
tains, but yet a tinge of glowing crimsom of the 
vapoury skies marked his course. Many other 
beauties, a thousand times repeated by abler 
pens, waited upon the ‘“‘ melancholy hour,” be- 
side those which might be added, although they 
never occurred. Squire Morgan, with the infant 
Julia in his arms, sat on the porch of his dwel- 
ling, gazing with that paternal admiration that is 
inexpressible by words, on the innocent loveli- 
ness and infantile playfulness of his child, when 
George, the servant, came running from the 
road through the meadows, almost out of breath, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, my dear master, there is an 
old soldier, and a lovely little girl perishing from 
fatigue, over in the road. Shall I take somethin 

tc revive the poor old man, who has fallen down, 
completely overcome, while the sweet little child 
is weeping by his side, and calling on her dear 
papa to awake?” ‘The squire immediately bid 


George go to the old man’s assistance, whilst he 
went in search of some restorative. 


The good 
hearted African accordingly bounded back again, 
through the meadows, whence the squire quick- 
ly followed after, laying Julia in her cradle, and 
supplying himself with a bottle of Cologne water. 
On coming to the spot, he indeed beheld a sight 
that could not have failed melting the stoutest 
heart. The form of the old man, attired in tat- 
tered regimentals, lay extended almost lifeless 
by the road side; bending over his exhausted 
frame, and kissing away the drops of cold dew 
from his wrinkled brow, was the light and fragile 
form of a lovely little girl, only three years old. 
The old man’s ey os and fips were alike closed in 
the stuper of exhausted nature, yet a gentle’ 
heaving of his bosom denoted that the throbbings 
of life were not yet extinct. The child's eyes, 
as she gazed upon the inanimate countenance of | 
her grand-father, were swimming in tears, and 
her tender voice breathing 
The sweet, the thrilling music cf a child, 


as it called so mournfully on her papa to awake, 
seemed the lisping wail of some phantom spirit. 
When her gentle voice grew feeble, she twined 
her tiny fingers in the few scattered-ringlets of 
silver, hanging like the last leaves of autumn 
o’er the polished head ofthe old soldier; but this 
effort was also unavailing, his senses were still 
lost in the stupor of suspended animation, and 
the fair and weeping child turned away from his 
still countenance as if in unavailing despair. 

George could look no longer on the scene, 
without the big tear drop rolling from his eye. 
‘“Come along with me, my pretty darling,” he 
exclaimed in a rough, but not unmusical voice, 
which the child hearing, she started from the side 
of the veteran, and running to George, besought 
him to awake her dear papa, for he would not 
hear his Ellen. George smothered another tear 
that was at the portal of grief, as he turnéd and 
saw the Squire crossing the fence with a vial in 
his hand; he then bid Ellen cease weeping, for 
her papa should soon awake and go with them to 
the fine house in the valley. At this intimation 
she burst from his hands, and ran to the side of 
the veteran, imparting the glad tidings; but she 
disappointed, for his eyes were still 
closed. 


By this time Squire Morgan had perceived the 


‘situation of the veteran, and applied some Co- 


logne water to his lips and nostrils, which soon 
had the desired effect. The old man’s animation 
returned slowly ;—he soon however opened his 
eyes, and exclaimed wildly, “Oh my child, my 
lovely Ellen, where have you gone ?’—In an in- 
stant her rosy lips pressed those quivering with 


The sun had sunk beyond the moun- } 


veteran to Squire Morgan. 


the exclamation, whilst the squire gently un- 
clasped her arms from his neck, bidding him be 
composed, as his present state required calmness 
and silence. The veteran gazed a moment on 
the form of his monitor, and then would have 
poured forth the gratitude of a grateful spirit, 


but that the uplifted finger of Squire Morgan 
again commanded silence. 


The soldier was then lifted into the dearborn 
which George had brought, little Ellen followed, 
her eyes now sparkling only with pleasure and 
innocence. The party soon arrived at the farm- 
house, where the soldier was put to bed after re- 
ceiving the necessary attentions, with the wishes 
of his host for his perfect recovery ere morning. 
It is superfluous to say, Squire Morgan retired 
to rest pleased that he had been the instrument 
of relieving the unfortunate situation of two fel- 
low beings. ‘he consciousness of having per- 
formed an act of philanthrophy is of itself sufti- 
cient reward to the good man. 

In the morning the Squire visited the apart- 
ment of the invalid, and was concerned to find 
him in a high state of fever, with considerable 
pain throughout his system. Accordingly cool- 
ing teas were administered, and the lancet of 
Timothy Touchall was put in requisition; all, 
however, was in vain, the symr’ «s increased 


rapidly, and ere the sun sunk toh. ~<uch in the 
west the spirit of the veteran h ed tothe 
realms of eternity. 

In his-dying moments. he had so ed a pro- 
mise from the Squire to protect ar ea father 
to his orphan Ellen, which was 1 __doner re- 
quested than granted. He had: . given the 


Squire a few leaves of manuscri: 
tained the incidents of his life, . all that was 
necessary to be related of Ellen. Ellen then 
came into the room to behold her only relative 
for the last time ; the dying man, unable to speak, 
pressed his already chilled lips to hers, and be- 
stowing his last blessing upon her innocence, in 
silence, turned his eyes to heaven and expired! 
To paint the grief of Ellen, when conscious of 
her parent’s death, is impossible. She wept with 
unremitting sorrow, and her tender form wasted 
away to ashadow; it was a long, long time ere 
that impression of anguish was erased from her 
mind. ‘I'he circumstance of a death, and one 
under the circumstances above related, was not 
an ordinary occurrence in the village of Rose- 
ville, therefore it was not strange that conside- 
rable excitement prevailed upon this occasion.— 
The funeral took place the following day, and 
was attended by all the villagers, andthough we 
might dilate considerably upon its various solem- 
nities and impressions, we forbear, fearful that 
length will be unattractive in so humble_a sphere 
of action, and fully aware that brevity will pro- 
bably insure us most readers. The corpse of the 
veteran was deposited in its last tenement, and 
the voice of Parson Temple breathed a fervent 
address o’er his grave, touching many hearts, 
and awakening many for the moment to a sense 
of the necessity of preparation for death. The 
procession returned slowly home, and in time all 
was forgotten. The next number will contain 
the substance of the. manuscript, » 


On the Management and Education of Children. 

A lovely infant now crowns our mutual wishes. 
What a bond of union! What an incehtive to 
tenderness ! Lives there a man who can look at 
the mother of his pretty babe, and not feel his 
heart irresistibly draw towards her? While the 
simple reflection, ‘“‘ This is the father of my 
child !” should make the husband to his wife the 


dearest object in the world— 
“‘ Thus, for the parent’s sake, the child is dear, 
And dearer is the parent for the child.” 


which con. 
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_ the beverage he is languishing for, he regards 


A little child is an uncommonly interesting | 
object. An immortal soul confined in such a' 
fairy form; a little being for whom the blood of | 
Jesus was shed; an epitome of God’s greatest, | 
noblest work; “a mutual pledge,” as the great | 
poet Goldsmith says, ‘who may be one day the | 
guardian of the liberties of the world, the bul- 
wark and honour of its aged parents.” And when | 
a mother sees the divine faculty of reason spark- | 
ling im its little eyes, and issuing in lisping ‘ac- 
cents from its ruby lips, how fervently ought she 
to implore that Christ would be the Shepherd of | 
her little lamb, that he would carry it in his bo- 
som, that he would in this life shelter it in his | 
fold, and atter death place it among the cherubim | 
which surround his throne! 

The first duty which nature points out toa’ 
mother is, tc be herself the nurse of her infant. | 
Let no motive, gentle lady, except want of health, | 
induce you to surrender this endearing office to a 
stranger. ‘The custom of sending a baby toa, 
distant hut to be nursed, is now so much ex-| 
ploded, that it is almost unnecessary to dwell on | 
the subject. . What !tosend the pretty babe from | 
your home and your bosom, from all the love and 
watchfulness its helplessness so strongly calls for; 
to send it to be nursed and cradled among stran- | 

rs; to allow the first dawnings of its reason to. 

eam in the atmosphere of vulgarity, meanness 
and even vice! Forbid it, mothers! Should cir- 
cumstances render it inconvenient to bring a wet 
‘nurse into the house, sooner, a thousand times, 
would I rear the pretty babe, ina nursery phrase 
With the spoon than treat it with such unkindness 
and injustice. And now, after the lapse of a 
year or two, the poor baby, ill-reared, and alien- 
sted from its family, is brought home: His little 
heart pines, and saddens; and he cares not for 
any body, nor any thing, in the fine house he has 

otinto. His nurse, and foster father, and Bil- 

y, and Peggy, and the cat, and little Beauty the 
dog, are all the world tohim. And the haw- 
thorn tree which grows at the cottage door, and 
the clear stream which runs in the adjoining field, 
hath more charms in his eyes, than his father’s 
fine-spreading chesnuts and cultivated grounds. 
ile is a pet with no one, and no one isa pet with | 
him. His more fortunate brothers and sisters are 
all preferred before him, and, untutored and neg- 
lected, no:pretty ways endear him to his family, 
no pretty words issue from his little untaught 
lips. But I will suppose better things of you, and 
drop the subject for the present. . 

Do not, ifitcan be avoided, wean your child 
till it is twelve months old; and when compelled 
to inflict on it this its first misfortune, do it with 


mercy, not suddenly nor decidedly, but slowly and | 


by degrees. 


' 


I have often thought men could learn from an 
infant a sweet lesson of love and gratitude. In: 


countenance in all the eagerness of ‘hope and | 
anxiety, seeking round for the beloved face of. 
her from whom it has derived its support ? Mark. 
the expression of each little feature; mark the 
apathy with which it turns from every other face; | 
and when it has discovered the object dearest to. 
its little soul, the flushed cheek, the delighted | 


“eye, the shout of joy, the eager spring to reach | 


her arms—all indicate the extacy and triumph of 
the interesting creature; and one longs to lavish 
kisses and caresses on him. And is it love for 
the very object herself which causes these eimo- 


tions? Yes, truly: for though another nurse | 


appears who could just as well supply him with 


her with aversion, and turns away with scream- 
ing indignation. [American Farmer. 


| 


| 


The Dutch have a good proverb: Thefts never enrich— 
gins never imppverish—prayers hinder no work. 


GREEN ROOM REGISTER. 
The Park Theatre, New York.—Mr. Muniford, appeared 
for the second time on Thursday night. There is good 
sense, correct feelmg and propriety in his acting. Longer 


|| expericnce will give it ease and polish. Of Mr. Mumford’s 


docility we have a strong conviction, since he has listened 
to the suggestion of his friends, and no longer employs the 
inexpressive and ungraceful gesture of beating his head 
with his fists. Y. Advocate. 

Tire Chatham Theatre.—Brier Cliff, the new play, was 
acted on Tuesday, to a crowded house, for the author’s 
benefit. After the curtain fell, a call for the author was 
general throughout the Theatre, when Mr. Wallack came 
forward and stated.that the author was Mr. George P. 
Morris, editer of the New York Mirror. It was announced 
for repetition amidst much applause. 

Mr. Forrest of this city, made his first appearance in 
New York, at the Park Theatre, im the character of Othello. 

Mr. F. was completely successful. We have not time 
this week to add any thing on a subject which has afforded 
us the highest pleasure. Itwasa great performance, and 
has placed our talented townsman first on the ist of Ame- 
rican actors. 

. Mrs. Windsor, of the Theatre Royal, Bath, died sud- 
denly on the 23th April, at the age of 58. During the per- 
formance of the farce, having uttered but a few words of 
her part, she suddenly exclaimed to Mrs. Woulds, who was 
on the stage, “I am dying !” and, sinking into a chair was 
carried into the green room, where medical assistance was 
immediately called, but in vain. 


THEATRE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Barrett’s second appearance, 
‘Tus Eventnc, June 28th, will be performed, a favourite 
play calied THE DRAMATIST. ‘To which will be added, 
the melo drama of THE WANDERING BOYS. : 


Doors open at half past 6 aad the curtam will rise at half 
past 7 o’clock, precisely. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1. Why is the letter V like the island opposite Phila- 
deiphia. 

2. Iam a word of five letters—too many men love me— 
take the first letter away, and most men love me—take my 
second letter from me, and J will remain what he must be 
that loves neither. . 

3. Why is the Bahama Island like the letter E. 

4. Lam a word of five letters, and am the staff of life ; 
deprive me of my first letter, and I am sought for in win- 
ter, but shunned in summer—deprive me of my second let- 
ter, and I will remain what is done with my first, after I 
have undergone various operations. 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 28, 1826. 


A ballad from our friend *- Selim,” has been received. It 
shall meet with due attention hereafter ; but at present, we 


; > ||} are prevented from inserting it by reason of its leneth. We 
the act of weaning, has any one observed its. 


hope, however, that, ere long we shall be enabled to give it 
that place in our paper to which its merits so justly entitle 
it. 


The liberality which has already been shown to the 
United States Hose Company, alluded to in our last, as 
about being established in the thriving and populous dis- 
trict of the Northern Liberties, leaves no doubt that the en- 
terprising young men engaged in this laudable undertaking, 
will be enabled shortly to carry their plans into operation. 
A considerable sum has already been collected, and there 
are many public spirited citizens not yet called on, who it 
is believed, will extend a helping hand towards an insti- 
tution designed for their especial good. 


Col. Monroe, late President of the United | 


States, arrived in Richmond on Tuesday, and 
accepted the invitation of the Citizens to a din- 


ner, at the Eagle Tavern, on Friday last, at 4 
o'clock. 
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Governor Cass hes issued his proclamation, 
appointing the 2d day of September next for the 
meeting of the legislative council of the territo- 


of Michigan. 


Capt. Symmes was at Portland on the 20th 


‘inst. where he proposed to deliver two lectures 


in explanation of his theory of the earth. 


Harrisburg, June 36.—The Susquehanna is 
now in fine order for the descent of arks, rafts, 
and river craft of every sort. 


New Post Coach Line.—A line of post coaches 
has been established from Kinderhook Landing, 
through the village to Lebanon Springs. _Vis!- 
ters from New-York leaving the city by the af- 
ternoon steam-boats may thus reach Lebanon af 
an early hour the next day. 


It is stated in the Richmond Whig, of the 23d 
inst. that the rains in the beginning of the week, 
overflowed the south branch of the Pamunkey, 
to a wide extent. Crops of wheat standing, 
were entirely covered by the water, and of course 
destroyed. 


A new steam boat, of 150 tons burthen, called 
the Niagara, was launched at Black Rock on the 
15th inst. intended for the lake service. 


+ Duel.—Col. Simpkins, (the law partner of Mr. 
M‘Duffie, of N. C.) has been dangerously wound- 
ed in a duel with a Col. Bolan, in South Carcli- 
na. The accounts state that he is not expected 
to recover. 


Alligators. —A Newbern, (N. C.) paper says : 
—‘ Alligators of a very large size have recently 
shown themselves in our river, even close to the 
public wharves. Sometime since a large one 
Avas taken, and lately another of the great length 
of twelve feet six inches, whose expanded jaws 
seemed sufficiently capacious to receive a full 
grown boy.” 


Grand Canal Medals.—The Corporation of 
the City of New-York, with a public spirit equal- 


ly honourable to themselves, and to their fellow 


citizens, have caused Medals to be struck to 
commemorate the great state work which unites 
our western Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean. 
The highest class of Medals are of gold, and 
have been transmitted to the distinguished citi- 
zens to whom they were awarded by the Common 
Council. Y. Nat. Adv. 


The capitol at Washington has already cost. 
the nation about T'wo Million, Dollars, and 
192,000 additional are demanded by the archi- 
tects and workmen.during the present year: and 
an additional sum of $137,000 will be required 
next year. 


Outrage.—The printing office of the Colonial 
Advocate, at York, (Upper Canada,) was enter- 
ed by some villains, on Thursday, the 8th inst. 
in the absence of the editor and proprietor, and 
the printing materials, consisting of press, types, 
forms, composing sticks, gallies, cases, &c. &c. 
demolished ; and all in the sight of two magis- 
trates, who “* looked on, and viewed the work of 
destruction with silent complacency.” 


Masonic Hall.—On Saturday afternoon the 
corner stone of the new Masonic Hall at New- 
York was laid, with suitable solemnities, andthe 
building will go on rapidly, and be = s:nament 


building committee :—John D. Wm. D. 
Wilson, John H. Watson, Joli: tione, jr. Tho- 
mas Cleary, Mathew Reed, Geurge Scriba, Wm. 
E. Ross, Charles Belden—Mayor and Recorder 


éx officio. 


On dissecting the elephant which was lately 
killed in London, the heart was found to be two 


i feet long, and eighteen inches broad; and, when 


the body was opened, was found immersed in five 


or six gallons of blood. 
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The Secretary of the Navy, accompanied by 
Com. Morris, has recently paid a visit to Gover- 
nor Kent, at Annapolis, the seat of government 
of the state of Maryland. 


MISSOURI—DISTRESSING. 

The St. Louis-Republican, of the 1st instant, 
snys:—‘* We are informed by gentlemen engaged 
in the Fur Trade, who have arrived from the es- 
tablishment on the Missouri, within a few days 
past, that the late freshet has been very destruc- 
tive; that nearly all the houses, boats, and other 
property belonging to them, have been washed 
away, and the men, in many instances, barely es- 
caped with their lives. 


‘‘ Atthe Mandan villages, the water rose se- 


venteen feet, perpendicularly, in a few hours 
only. Such was its rapidity,that every thing 
on the low banks was either swept away or en- 
tirely inundated. 

‘* A band of the Sioux were encamped some 
distance below the Arrickaras, when the waters 
suddenly coming upon them, between sixty and 
seventy of their number, men, women, and chil- 
dren, perished in its bosom. The scene, as de- 
scribed to us, was truly appallmg; some of the 
sufferers were seen, in the attempt to swim, 
dashed down by the resistless current, and crush- 
ed to death amongst the drifting ice and timber. 
Others hung to the branches of trees, until they 
became benumbed with the coid, gradually slack- 
ened their grasp, and were born down the stream. 
Several of the men succeeded in climbing trees, 
where they remained a considerable time in 
hopes of rescue—but their inevitable fate was 
only a short time protracted. A sudden change 
in the atmosphere, accompanied bya heavy sleet, 
deprived them of all feeling, and they dropped 
senseless into the water below. 

‘¢ The rise is attributed to the melting of the 
snow, and are at the heads of the Yellow Stone 
and Chayenne Rivers. These streams flow from 
the south, and are generally the first in the 
spring to pay their annual tribute to the Missou- 
ri. Atthe commencement of the present freshet, 
the ice had not broken up in the Missouri, nor 
for many miles up the other rivers; but, as the 
water rose, it forced its way down, bearing eve- 
ry thing before it, and breaking loose, with tre- 
mendous crashing, the thick-ribbed ice of the 
Missouri. 

“A great many packs of Buffalo Robes were 
lost by the different traders, and some of these 
entérprising men, we are sorry to say, have lost 
every thing they possessed.” 

New-York, June 26. 

The Case of Gilbert. —This trial excited great 
interest from the well known and sanguinary 
character of the deed; but the jury acquitted 
Gilbert. The murder was clearly shown—the 
knife was bought and sharpened, and the unhap- 


py woman was stabbed to the heart, and died 


immediately. Several witnesses proved that the 
character of Gilbert was good—he was sober, 
honest and industrious—and it was moreover 
shown that in consequence of a blow he had re- 
ceived on his head that he was partially derang- 
ed, and this accident joined to the criminal con- 


duct of his wife, there is reason to believe had. 


deprived him entirely of reason. Altogether the 
acquittal may have been proper—it could not 
have been called manslaughter, therefore a con- 
viction or acquittal for murder must have been 
the result. 

The case of Mrs. Gilbert is another melancho- 
ty instance of the too free and frequent use of ar- 
dent spirits. In a man it is beastly enough, 
ruinous to fame, honour and prosperity, but in a 
woman, whom nature has cast ina mould more 


delicate, it is disgusting and revolting. One 


cites the indignation of a husband, already de- 


step towards drunkenness is followed by a want | 
of principle and virtue, and finally she 1s lost to 
friends and family, and mingles with the dregs 
and outcasts of society, and in this situation ex- 


prived of reason by her wicked and depraved con- 
duct, who ends her wretched life and throws 
himself almost on the confines of eternity. 
The life of Gilbert is spared for more affliction 
than he can possibly bear. 
“¢ Every inordinate cup is unblessed, 
And the ingredient is a devil.” [Wat. Adv. 


Insurrection in Brazil.—The more recent ac- 
counts from this kingdom speak of an insurrec- 
tion which has broken out at Camete, which 
threatens to be dangerous. In the present con- 
dition of the South American states we are in- 
clined to suspect all such accounts of gross exag- 
geration. ‘The country has not yet settleddown 
into that political repose when things may be 
seen in their real character, and receive their 
proper name. ‘The lassitude of exhausted force, 
they call peace, and a local or personal. squabble 
is raised to the dignity of rebellion. The letters 
from Para state that the disturbances at Camete 
(a place about 150 miles up the Amazon) arose 
out of the dislike ofthe people to the Portuguese, 
and that their expulsion from the territery is 
earnestly demanded. The insurrectionists are 
termed “a band of cut-throats,” and their acts 
of rapine are enumerated. This is generally the 
way in times of civil disquiet. A number of 
needy and desperate adventurers form themselves 
into a legion of brizands, and dress up lawless ra- 
vages with pretences of violated rights and ne- 
alected treaties. We regret to hear that the 
first efforts of the government to put down these 
disturbers have been unsuccessful. There is a 
want of firmness and of power in the public au- 
thorities. The letters (almost always doubtful 
authority) likewise say that an embargo has been 


laid on the vessels in port in order to employ the f 


seamen as soldiers if necessary, and that a mes- 
sage has been sent to the English Consul at Bar- 
badoes, requesting assistance. How can the 
English Consul send any assistance to the Por- 
tuguese government at Para? We hope to 
learn soon that the statement is either exagge- 
rated or untrue. [lbid. 


Vera Cruz.—The Emily, which arrived at 
Mobile, having left Vera Cruz on the 16th May, 
brings accounts of the most dreadful ravages of 
that port by the yellow fever. The deaths 
amount to 100 per diem. ‘Those who were at- 
tacked survived from twelve to twenty-four 
hours. | 

.Commodore Porter was dissatisfied, it is said, 
with his reception, and spoke of speedily return- 
ing to the United States. 

** The officers of the Mexican men of war in 
port, had nearly ail left the service in disgust, | 
and about 150 seamen had sailed for the United 
States.” 

Several English and French ships of war had 
been ordered by the government down to Sacri- 
ficios, on the suspicion of their bemg Spaniards 


in disguise. 


Yucatan.—We have received news from this} 
province (one of the most fertile of Mexico) dated 
May 14th. The governor and congress intend 
to remove from Merida in consequence of the 
disturbed state of that city. Party spirit has 
been carried so far, that a printer had been 
wounded in the face, and his ear cut off. The 
seat of government will be transferred to Cam- 
peachy. Gen. Bustamente is appomted com- 


mandant of the state. 


‘I> The loss of the brig Adamant, Capt. Cam- 
mett, from this port to Mobile, déserves to be no- 
ticed by our Insurance Offices. She was de- 
stroyed by fire on the Ist of June, in Mobile Bay. 
By a fortunate accident none of the crew were 
lost. The fire commenced in the ship’s hold, 
and is ascribed to the breaking of a jar of vitriol! 
Is not the mixing up-such articles with the rest 
of the cargo illegal? At any rate, itis most un- 
safe. In the warm climates, scarcely any con- 
trivance can prevent the breaking vessels con- 
taining vitriol. The security of life and proper- 
tv requires that some attention should be paid to. 
this circumstance. [Vat. Adv. 


Capt. Endicott of the ship Packet, arrived at 
Boston from the west coast of Sumatra, reports 
that an English brig was cut off about the 1st of 
Jan. near Pulo Munky, where she had anchored 
in a calm, by one Ponyah Hadjee (brother to the 
Rajah of Troumond) and his boat’s crew—they 
had joined the vessel at Troumound for the pur- 
pose of assisting the Captain in procuring pep- 
per at Asahan, and on the way treacherously 
murdered him, his supercargo, officers and most. 
part of the crew. The vessel was recaptured 
the next day by an English ship and carried to 
Calcutta. Capt. E. understood that a plan was 
laid by a number of natives headed by one War- 
hob, to cut off the American ship Maine, captain 
Davis. They embarked on board two Prows, 
with some pepper as they said for sale, and went 
from South Tall Pow to Mingien, where the ship 
was lying—they went alongside and offered to 
sell their pepper, saying their Prows were loaded 
with that article; Captain Davis readily admitted 
part of them, on board, but being a little suspi- 
cious of them, they Seing more numerous than 
when nothing but traffic is intended, he examined 
their prows and found but few bags of pepper 
and plenty of arms, he at once drove them from 
his vessel and escaped the danger. Was inform- 
ed at Troumond by the Rajah, that the Dutch 
had taken possession of Pulo Nyas, a valuable 
Island lying off the west coast of Sumatra, also 
Barroos, a small place lying between Sinkel and 
Tappanooly, both belonging to the natives. The 
Malays were very much disturbed at this outrage, 
and would if they had the means attack the in- 
vaders without delay. The Rajah of Troumond 
had written tothe King of England, soliciting 
his interference to procure the restoration of 
both places to the Malays—saw the letters, and 
they were forwarded in an English vessel, via 
Calcutta. 


MARRIED, 
In Baltimore, on Thursday evening last, by the Rev. 


John M. Duncan, Jonn M. Movtpen, Esq. of the Treasury 
Department, to Miss Estner, second daughter of Charles 


| Souder, Esq. of Philadelphia. 


In Perry County, Pa. Mr. Joun Koster, to Miss Mary 
Ricr. At the same place, Mr. Rozgat Bucnanan to Miss 
Nancy Murray. 

At Harrisburg, Dr. Francis Rock, to Miss Nancy Rei- 
stand, of York county. 

At Portland, N. H. Aterrp W. Haves, Esq. to Miss 
Lovisa Sneare, daughter of the Hon. James Sheafe. 

At Providence, R. I. Mr. Epwin T. Jenckes, to Miss 
Hanna B. JEenckes. 

. In Winchester, Va. by the Rev. J. E. Jackson, Wm. L. 
Crark, Esq. attorney at law, to Miss Lovisa M. Peyton, 
daughter of the late John Peyton, Esq. 


DIED, | 

On Sunday last, of a pulmonary disease, in the 2ist year 
of hls age, Mr. Wasnixeton Davis. ; 

On Sunday night last, in the 25th year of his age, Mr. 
Eowarp Doucuerty. 

On Monday morning, after a short and severe illness, in 
the 26th year of his age, Mr. Wa. R. Donwewt, son of the 
late Major N. Donnell. ao 
the 24th inst. Mr. Hexry S. Drvsy, the infant son of 

ichael Drury. 

At Vera Cruz, on the 24th May, of the prevailing fever, 
Dr. M. Pures, of this city. 
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OBIGINAL POBLBY. 


With many a flower of birth divine, 
We'll grace this little garden spot, 

Nor in it place a thought or line, 
That we would ever wish to blot. 


FOR THE ALBUM. 
IMPROMPTU—tro . 


Where art thou now? alas! these eyes 
‘Thy form beloved, no more cans’t view ; 

And memory fain would check her sighs, 
As hope expiring bids adieu. 


If aught enlivening can beguile 
My bosom with one transient ray, 
”fwould be the brightness of thy smile, 
° Like sunshine on a cloudless day, 


But ah! thy step no more will meet, 
Nor thy soft voice, my list’ning ear, 

Thy smile of love, so fondly sweet, . 
No longer tells me [ am dear. 


‘Ah! where art thou? the blissful hours 
Which once I knew and shared with thee, 
Have fled like Summer’s fairest flowers, 
Yet left no dear remains to me, 


Oh! can that heart, so gentle, mild, 
No kind remembrance stil] retain? 
Thou calld’st thyself pale sorrows child, 
Thon why not feel for others’ pain. 


How tender, sweet, would be the task, 
Of soothing, of supporting thee, 
Tho’ this is now denied, I ask 


Thee sometimes to remember me, MARY. 


FOR THE ALBUM, 


O surely in yon Starry Sky. 


©! surely in yon starry sky, 
There shines some little sphere, 
Where woe may wipe his weeping eye, 
So dim'd and clouded here, 


For oh! yon thousand eyes 
Shine not on earth for naught ; 

But seem to woo the soul to rise 
To bliss it long has sought. 


Oh! there, perhaps, are those 
We prized and loved in youth, 

While yet we plucked the thornless rose 
That bless’d the vale of truth! 


Tn that sphere to forget 
The cares that haunted this, 
- And all the sorrows that we met; 
Methinks itself were bliss, 


On earth we would recall 
But as some midnight dream, 
Whose horrors could a while appal, 
But fled the morning’s beam, ° 


Perhaps the breath of time, 
That whirls this world in waves, 
As wind the ocean, that sweet clime 
Unchanged, unchanging braves. 


There one eternal spring, 
Smiles to an azure sky; 

And liberated spirits string 
Their lyres to ecstacy, 


Oh! for the turtle’s wing ! 
That smiling sphere to find— ° 

How would my mounting spirit spring 
And leave earth’s clouds behind ! 


FOR THE ALBUM. 


FAREWELL! 
| “Why sadly beats this timid heart, 
As though its pulse would throb no more ? 
And whence these burning tears that start, 
From eyes that ne’er have wept before ? 
O! ask it not—this changing cheek, 
Perchance the sad’ning cause may tell; 
But O! these lips no words can. speak, 
Save that wild, fearful sound, farewell. 


That sound is yet with words replete, 
It tells of lips that madly sever ; 
Of forms that for the last time meet, 
And sunder’d hands that part forever; 
And each bright form I us’d to love, 
Like phantoms of a fairy spell, 
In sad review before me move, 
Rous’d by that magic word, farewell. 


The mountain height, the cragzy shore, 
*Mid whose lone wilds I lov’d to stray ; 
And every joy I’ve priz’d before, 
Seem dearer, as they fade away. 
The breeze of summer gentler blows; 
More calin the ocean’s rising swell, 
And fairer seems the forest's rose, 
At that dividing word, farewell. 


I leave thee all—my Summer skies ; 
My native Isle, adieu! adieu! 
I fain would hush my struggling sighs, 
As slow thy form recedes from view. 
But all is vain; then let this cheek 
The sad’ning cause of anguish tell; 
For O! these lips no words can speak, 
Save that wild, fearful sound, farewell. 
West Point, June 19, 1826, HARP OF THE ISLE. 


A MOTHER’s LOVE, 
She linger’d o’er his infant form, 
And fain would she have suffer’d too! 
She wip’d from his pale worn brow 
Diseased nature’s gentle dew ; 
’ To make his transient rest more sweet, 
She fann’d mild zephyrs o’er his couch; 
Nor-aught could take her from her seat, 
Nor aught her constant ardour touch. 


Whole days and nights she calmly sat, 
And watched him with an angel’s care ; 

And yet her dark blue eye was bright, 
Exhausted nature gleam’d not there, 

Save when its lovely orb was veil’d 
With pity’s soul-dissolving tear, 

_ Which from her bosom’s recess caine, 

And dimm’d its lustre with a tear. 


TO MY MOTHER.—By Louisa S. Costello. 
Yes! 1 have sung of others’ woes, 

Until they almost seem'd my own, 
And fancy oft will scenes disclose - 
_ Whose being was in thought alone: 
Her magic power I've cherish'd long, 

And yielded to her soothing sway; _ 
Enchanting is her syren song, 

And wild and wond'rous is her way. 


LINDEN. 


But thou—whene’er I think on thee, 
Those glittering visions fade away ; 
My soul awakes, how tenderly! 
To pleasures that can ne’er decay. 


There’s not an hour of life goes by 

But makes thee still more firmly dear ; 
My sighs attend upon thy sigh, 

My sorrows wait upon thy tear. 


For earth has nought so good, so pure, 
That may compare with love like thine ; 
Long as existence shall ehdure, 
Thy. star of guiding love shall shine! 


O’er other stars dark clouds may lower, 
And from our path their light may sever; 
They lived to bless us but an hour, 
But thine shall live to bless us ever! 


MOONLIGHT. 


We are beneath the dark blue sky 
And the moon is shining bright ; 

Oh! what can lift the soul so high 

As the glow of a summer’s night! 
When-all the gay are hushed to sleep, 
When they that mourn forget to weep, 
Beneath the gentle light. 


Is there no holier, happier land, 

Among those distant spheres, 

Where we may meet that shadowy band, 
The dead of other years? 

Where all the day the moonbeams rest, 
And where at length the souls are blest 
Of those that dwell in tears. 


Oh! if the happy ever leave 

Their bowers of bliss on high, 

To cheer the hearts of those that grieve 
And wipe the tear drop dry, 

It is when moonlight its ray, 
More pure and beautiful than day, 
And earth is like the sky. 


REBUSES. 


My /jirst is seen a welcome guest 
n cheerful summer’s reign ; 
My second bears the hardy tar 
Across the distant main : 
My whole constrains the restive horse, 
And checks him in his vicious course. 


My first in two-thirds of a long sleep appears 
My second both fowling and hunting piece. 
My whole is to banish, yet view me once more, 
And I ravish with joy those in sorrow before. , 


. My first makes many a widow weep, 
And many an orphan sigh ; 
My second will be useful in 
The hand of industry; 
My total aids the bloody cause 
Of Death, when nations plunge in wars. 


Answers to those in our last. 


1, Ideas—2. Furlong, 
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Zanesville, Ohio—Editor Ohio Republican, 

Wilmington, Del.—Joseph Scott, Bookseller, 

Harrisburg, Va.—Editor Rockingham Weekly Register. 
Wheeling, Va,—Richard M‘Clure, Esq. P. M. 
Woodstock, Va-—Editor Septinel of the Valley. 
Richmond, Va,—Robert Mayo, jr. 

Milledgeville, Geo,—T. F, Green, Esq. P, M. 
Salisbury, C.—Western Carolinian. 

Elizabeth City, N.C.—Isniah Fearing, Esq. P. M. 


West Union, Ohio—Editor Village Register. 
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